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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. After continuing this sport for about an hour,}tion, but this gives it a pleasant vinous taste, 


during which time in his mad plungings, he|not disagreeable to the palate. I have known 
had thrown himself several times upon the|these small cakes to be again reduced to meal 
ground, he at length fell exhausted, and lay|and boiled in the liquor in which meat had 
quiet and docile asalamb. Thereupon the|been cooked, making a kind of mush. 
lariat was removed, we saddled up andstarted| Thesoil south of the mountains is very thin 
on, and the pony rendered manageable by ex-|for many miles, when it assumes a better aa- 
haustion was driven by one of the party; we|pect, being richer and covered with good 
reached the mountains and finding a con-|grass. In some places as we passed it reached 
venient stream of pure water, about dark en-|our horses’ knees. It is very noticeable that 
camped for the night. where the soil is thin and poor the prairie dog 
The Wichita mountains present from the|abounds all through this country, while the 
south a much more bold and striking outline|better qualities are equally alive with the 
than from any other point, no doubt from the|pocket gopher. Neither of these animals ap- 
lower level of the plains from which they are|pearsin any degree disposed to encroach upon 
viewed. Mount Scott and Mount Sheridan|the natural rights of the other. 
were distinctly visible most of the day in the} Game of all kinds is more plentiful south of 
far north-east, while the more southwestern|the mountains than north of them, probably 
peaks of the group being near by, rose from|from the fact that the Indians seldom if ever 
the level grassy plains in majestic grandeur. |encamp there, on account of their fear of being 
The almost entire absence of timber on these|in too close proximity to their Texas neigh- 
mountains gives them a peculiarly sharp and |borsfor the safety of their pony herds. We saw 
rugged outline in the distance, while a nearer|many antelopes, some deer, and a great many 
approach but increases the roughness of the|wolves. The elk is becoming scarce in this 
general contour. This gives rise to endless|country, though once plentiful. It is still oc- 
varieties of lights and shadows, which absorb|casionally to be met with in the grassy vales 
the attention and engross the mind from the|among the mountains. 
contemplation of other and inferior objects. I found on returning to camp, which is 
30th.—Our partially trained pony having|situated on Yellow Point, or the west branch 
had sufficient experience of the sweets of do-|of Rainy Mountain creek, that Kicking Bird 
mestic life among Kiowas, and not seeing the|had talked so sharply to the Comanches that 
advantage of more education in that way,|they had brought in two of his best horses, 
took the easier way to secure his independ-|but left one unaccounted for. 
dence by leaving us in the night. Uncle Joe, as he is called, the old Kiowa 
After travelling rapidly we had passed the| whom Kicking Bird sent in to the agent with 
mountains, but stopped for dinner at the base |his letter, returned to-day with a letter from 
of Mount Webster, where we found some pure|the agent, which I read and explained tothem. 
sweet water issuing from its rocky base. I| Being very tired and stiff from my long horse- 
had been long anxious to ascend this, the|}back journey, I retired to my ambulance. 
most elevated of the western Wichitas, but|Soon Kicking Bird came in and sat down for 
was now too much fatigued and worn out with|a talk. The Comanches, it appears, continue 
travel to make the attempt, and was but too|to harass him by following and camping near 
glad to arrive at Kicking Bird’s camp, which|him, so that their immense herds of ponies 
we did against the middle of the afternoon. |soon eat up the grass, and he is compelled to 
Our journey to-day, like most of our first}move. Again they follow him and steal his 
day’s travel, lay through barren plains, be-|ponies and mules. The Peuhatethkas, Noko- 
tween broken and isolated mountains, among |nies, both Comanche bands, and the Apaches, 
a growth of the dreary dead-like musquite.|are upon the best land near the agency, ex- 
This tree is naturally very late in putting on|cept on the east, where he would be particu- 
its spring garments at best ; but now, like its|larly exposed to the ‘l'exas horse-thieves and 
kindred tree the locust, is suffering from the| whiskey dealers, s0 that he does not know 
attacks of the borer. This gives a dull and| what to do. 
sombre aspect to the country, presenting as| ‘The Comanche chiefs are now using their 
it does miles and miles of half dead, broken|best endeavors to get the Kiowas to take the 
down trees. We passed through very many|pipe and go with them into Texas to revenge 
miles of it, which had this dead like appear-|the death of the Comanche young men who 
ance above ground, but the root remaining|were killed last winter while raiding in that 
alive continues to send up briery sprouts, to|State. He says that there are four Comanche 
be in turn cut down by the destroyer. chiefs who are opposed to the course, while 
This tree bears a bean-like seed, in large|the Cheyennes are ready to go with them. 
long pods, which is mach sought after in their|This antipathy to the people of Texas arises 
season by the natives, as an article of food.|from the wrong treatment they received in 
They prepare it by pounding into a coarse | being forcibly driven from their lands in that 
and brought up on every occasion, he would| meal, put sugar with it, and mix with water, State, for which they have never received any 
not give up, while his merciless tormenters' when they let it stand until it slightly fer-;compensation. The Comanches claim to be 
took a barbarous delight in punching him|ments, then they boil and dry it. They un-|descended from some of the ancient Mexican 
with poles, and striking him with long sticks.|doubtedly have other methods of prepara- tribes, with whom the Spaniards made war 
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For “The Friend.” 
Life among the Indians: being extracts from the Journal 
of Thomas C. Battey. 
(Continued from page 171.) 

29th.— We continued nearly south until 11 
o'clock, A. M., when being in the midst of many 
thousands of buffalo, which were occupied 
some in leisurely grazing, some wallowing 
and rolling in the dust, some in fighting, but 
most in a wild impetuous flight, the trail we 
had been following was completely obliter- 
ated by the vast numbers of buffalo tracks, 
and we gave up attempts to follow it farther. 
The timber skirting Red river was discern- 
ible in the south. We turned westward and 
were soon running the buffalo, though I, 
being encumbered with a heavy Spencer car- 
bine which I had taken in order to lighten an 
Indian for the chase, and feeling weak, did 
not attempt to join in any farther than to 
keep near enough to see the sport of the Kio- 
was. Two calves, one cow and one bull, were 
soon rolling in the dust pierced by the well- 
directed arrows of my companions. One other 
cow was fatally wounded which we did not 
attempt to recover. I could but notice that 
the bow and arrow in the hands of the In. 
dians were more effective than their fire arms, 
of which they had a supply. After loading 
ourselves with meat from these slaughtered 
animals—many choice bits being eaten raw 
by my wild friends—we turned our course 
toward the north, and arrived at Otter creek 
in the middle of the afternoon, where we 
cooked some meat and took supper. Here 
one of the men succeeded in throwing the 
noose of his lasso over the head of the wild 
pony, which after losing bis mate had follow- 
ed us all day. Notwithstanding his rearing 
and plunging, kicking, lashing and biting, he 
was soon made fast to a tree, and gradually 
drawn up to it until he had but very little play 
room, but used what he had to the greatest 
possible advantage. He manifested his wild 
ness and strength by the most furious strik 
ing and kicking, whenever approached. An 
old blanket was repeatedly thrown upon him, 
which through the violence of his exertions 
would soon be under his feet, while he con- 
tinued lashing out in every possible direction 
as far as the shortness of the rope with which 
he was tied would permit. Though foiled 
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THE FRIEND. 


and drove to the northward. They crossedlegy of the grand enemy, in the garb of an 


the Rio Grande into the north of Texas, and 
the adjoining portions of New Mexico, where 
they remained and continued to raid upon the 
Spanish settlements in Mexico, taking many 
of their children as prisoners. Afterwards 
they took part with the people of Texas in 
the revolution, by which that State acquired 
its independence, and formed a treaty with 
President Sam Houston, by which a tract of 
land was guaranteed to them forever. 

The conditions of this treaty were observed 
both by the Indians and the people of the 
State, until the annexation of Texas to the 
United States, when a tide of emigration set 
in from the south. This was composed of 
people who did not regard the treaty or the 
rights of the Indian, and settled upon their 
land as well asin other places. This, as might 
be expected, led into hostilities, which re- 
sulted in the expulsion of the Indians from 
their lands, where many of them had begun 
to make furms and to live by agricultural 
pursuits. They were driven across the Red 
river into the country they now occupy, and 
still continue to hold unfriendly and revenge- 
ful feelings against the people of that State. 
These are in no wise lessened by the frequent 
raids upon their stock by parties residing in 
Texas. 

This statement of the Indians is corrobo- 
rated in a speech delivered in the senate 
chamber of the United States, in A. D. 1855, 
by Senator Houston, former President of the 
Republic of Texas, and with whom the treaty 
was made. 


(To be continued.) 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Extracts from the Diary of Charles Williams; a 
Minister deceased. 
(Continued from page 162.) 

It is recorded in the life of J. M. Guion, 
when dwelling in prospect on the storms 
which appeared to be gathering, ‘‘ The tem- 
pest growls long, and I know not what the 
thunder will be; but it seems to me that all 
will league itself to hinder the progress of 
the inward work, and the formation of Jesus 
Christ in souls.” 

There can be no doubt that Satan’s blackest 
hate, and against which he would urge his 
most deadly and destructive war, is the Light 
of Christ Jesus and the exaltation of His 
government and dominion in the heart. He 
well knows that if “ All things which are re. 
proved, are made manifest by the light,” then 
with these, his own rebellious kingdom must 
come first under condemnation, and hence his 
malign and unabated hostility to it, and to the 
setting up of Christ’s spiritual kingdom in 
man, which consisteth in righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. 

Thus his personal attacks are insidious and 
artful enough; requiring all the vigilance and 
watchfulness which any poor pilgrim here, 
“armed by faith and winged by prayer,” can 
withstand, or with which he can successfully 
turn back his fiery darts, or know the Spirit 
of the Lord to lift up a standard against him. 
How needful then for individuals—-for every 
probationer on earth—to dwell low in much 
self-abasement, under the Saviour’s charge, 
** Watch and pray, lest ye enter into tempta- 
tion.” In connexion herewith, is there not 
ground for grave fears that in the plausible 
outward religion of the present day, there 
lurks the partly hidden cloven foot and strat- 


angel of light, to hinder the noble work of 
inwardness to the Lord, of humility, and of 
“love, self-denial and watchful restraint,” 
which so tended to the preservation of our 
forefathers, and to produce in them the fruits 
of spiritual life and of a growth in grace which 
must be the admiration of all time. O! how 
we need a return to first principles—a firmer 
adherence to Truth’s life—a going down 
deeper into Jordan the river of God’s judg- 
ment! How we need more of that baptism 
which thoroughly cleanses the floor of the 
heart, even the washing of regeneration and 
the renewing of the Holy Ghost, that the 
pure and saving knowledge of Him, with en- 
tire resignation and conformity to His holy 
will, may be known to abound unto the praise 
and glory of His ever excellent name and 
kingdom. 

‘These thoughts have been induced by the 
memoranda of C. W.; which oft alludes to, 
and repeats the necessity of the restraints of 
the cross, with watchfulness unto prayer for 
growth in the hidden life of Christ, our cruci- 
fied, yet risen and glorified Lord. 

The diary resumed: “1787. Seventh mo. 
21lst.—My mind stayed in humble confidence 
on my God, whose goodness is great. O, most 
holy Being and Source of all good! be pleased 
to increase the inward travail of ny soul, and 
my acquaintance with Thee. Sustain me 
through the varied provings I meet with; 
keep me fixed on Thee and in a full assurance 
of thy love. Grant, O my God! that all may 
work for my good, and tend to unite me to 
Thee. Feed me with food convenient for me. 
I desire not riches nor poverty ; but a willing- 
ness to receive with thankfulness Thy gifts. 
O! may I improve under every affliction to 
thy glory. 

22nd.—In meeting today my mind was 
shown a snare my enemy was artfally laying 
to lead me aside, by insinuating that [ might 
be more free in conversation than heretofore, 
and thereby make myself agreeable to some 
of my acquaintance in conforming to what is 
called an innocent freedom. But I know that 
if desirous to be what I ought, I have need to 
be more inwardly attentive to the divine 
Teacher in me. Lord, preserve thy poor crea- 
ture in the hour of temptation. Strengthen 
me to do thy will and bring honor to thy 
name. 

24th.—In the morning attended our Bank 
Meeting; where in the forepart I felt a drowsy 
disposition to war and watch against. The 
labor was painful. But I found, as it was 
faithfully continued in, a more pleasant sensa- 
tion to succeed. My mind was humbled under 
a feeling sense of the goodness of the Lord, 
who was pleased to qualify his servants to 





speak in clearness and with power. 

Our Monthly Meeting was also held to-day. 
Here again I felt my mind humbled and com- 
forted by the labor of the faithful. For whose 
preservation I was engaged in mental prayer. 
Returned home thankful for the favors re- 
ceived. Subsequently, felt desirous that I 
might be abased ; yea, in every thought tend- 
ing to self-exaltation. That thus I, poor I, 
may be preserved humble to the honor of my 
God, who has in seasons that are past pre- 
served my soul from many of the fowler’s 
snares. 1 feel at seasons a secret hope that 
He will continue to remain as a hedge about 
his frail creature, preserving from the many 
hidden evils which lie yet in my way. Un- 


assisted by Him I cannot avoid these. OQ! 
the feeling desire of my soul is, that the Lord 
may be near as a light to my feet; to which 
if | attend I shall not err. 

All glory belongs unto Thee, O my God! 
O keep me humbly dependent upon Thee! 
Show me my nothingness, and how unworthy 
I am of any good! Thanks be unto Thee; 
while there is yet need of deep inward watch. 
fulness. 

27th.—Have not this day experienced any 
great abounding of Divine love. But have 
been humbled several times in reading the 
experience of a faithful servant, John Church- 
man. And earnest desires have been raised 
that T might, through faithfulness, experience 
myself redeemed from the world, the ways 
and maxims of it, and be united to my God 
in the fellowship of his dear Son. 

29th.—Attended both of our meetings. In 
them I felt desirous to experience that service 
rightly performed about which we professed 
to meet; even to render worship to the great 
First Cause of all good. I find my enemy is 
near, laboring with all his might to hinder 
this in various ways. Sometimes by drawing 
out the mind after worldly things; and at 
others by causing a drowsy disposition to pre- 
vail, benumbing my bodily powers and weak- 
ening the inward strength I sometimes feel 
when in meeting. While this is often cause 
of inward pain and exercise, I at the same 
time well know that as the watch is maintained 
and holy desires lived in, with earnest cries 
to my God, he is pleased to arise, and to cause 
all those deeply distressing and painful sensa- 
tions to flee away; whereupon my soul is 
comforted by the renewed manifestation of 
himself. My soul has renewed cause to bless 
His name for His goodness toward me. 

My dear friend —-—— was, in a powerful 
and clear manner called to labor in the ad- 
ministration of the word, pointing out the 
necessity of more watchfulness and godly care 
among the professors of Christ, knowing that 
the time approaches wherein an account must 
be rendered. He had to lament with sorrow 
of heart, how the far greater number in this 
highly favored city were trifling away their 
time in the many amusements which tend to 
lead the soul from God. My mind was hum- 
bled as well as quickened in desire to be found 
more faithful to my God, and among mine 
acquaintance, feeling the importance of a right 
use of time. ‘Seeing then that all these things 
shall be dissolved, what manner of persons 
ought ye to be in all holy conversation and 
godliness ?’ 

3lst.—In the morning attended our meet- 
ing; where, soon after taking my seat, I felt 
my mind covered with a considerable degree 
of weight. All wandering thoughts were sup- 
pressed ; and in silence 1 could reverence the 
Lord; feeling His power to be in dominion. 
My soul was divinely comforted. The lan- 
guage of a deeply tried servant presented, and 
I could ery with him: ‘Oh! that men would 
praise the Lord, for he is good ; for his merey 
endureth forever.’ Throughout the meeting, 
I was favored to feel this holy awe to prevail. 
I was also comforted under the ministry of 
His servants. And was earnest in mental 
prayer that He would preserve me from fall- 
ing. The remaining part of the day, a watch- 
ful care prevailed. 

In the evening went to see my friend S. D. 
Oh, how weighty is this undertaking! May 
the God of my life preserve me through all to 
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the honor of His glorious Name! Lead and 
help us by thy Holy Spirit to do that which 
is well pleasing to Thee. My mind is sensible 
of the great need there is to be more deeply 
inward. I am not enough so. But am too 
apt to be off my watch. 

No date.—I am sensible of many infirmi- 
ties hanging about me. There is something 
in my nature which wants to appear a3 some- 
thing ; not at all willing to be esteemed as a 
fool: though it is written, ‘If any man will 
be wise in this world, let him become a fool 
that he may be wise.” O, that meekness and 
true humility may on every occasion more 
conspicuously abound in me! May I be more 
frequently baptized in suffering, and by it 
qualified to bear the chastening of the Lord, 
in order to be fitted to tread his courts, and 
to commune more frequently with him. I 
fear the corrupt part is yet alive in greater 
power than I have sometimes thought! May 
the All-Powerful word prevail. I feel at times 
a willingness to co-operate with it in me, and 
that it should fully take possession, purging 
out all the old leaven, and fitting by its cleans- 
ing operation for an admission into the Mas- 
ter’s presence.” 

(To be continued.) 




































Kava-drinking in Fiji.—Long before dinner 
was ended some young men and girls might 
have been noticed cutting into small pieces a 
root not unlike that of a dahlia. This was 
nothing more nor less than the celebrated 
kava or yagona (pronounced angona) of all 
voyagers from the time of Captain Cook on- 
wards. This plant is known to botanists un- 
der the name of piper methysticum, while kava 
is an extract prepared from its roots by a 
somewhat peculiar process. The root having 
been cut into pieces of a convenient size was 
ready for chewing. This necessary evil was 
ushered in with certain preliminaries which 
were somewhat reassuring. In the first place 
the persons chosen to discharge this office 
were young lads and girls; they carefully 
rinsed their hands and mouths with water, 
though their pearly teeth seemed scarcely to 
require such a formality. Then having indi- 
vidually selected a piece of the root they com- 
menced to munch it slowly and solemnly. 
The word “chewing” gives but a poor idea of 
the process; it more resembles raminating had 
such a thing been possible with human ani- 
mals. Then when the root had been reduced 
to a pulp it was placed in a wooden bowl and 
water poured upon it. Next, one of the young 
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much horrified at the mode in which kava is 
prepared, and will scarcely condescend to 
taste it. Individuals so squeamish that they 
cannot conform to the harmless and historical 
custom of drinking a bow] of kava with a chief 
had better keep away from the South Sea Is- 
lands. The mode of its preparation is cer- 
tainly a little disconcerting at first ; but this 
cannot be avoided. Some persons imagine 
that kava can be prepared by grating the dry 
root into cold water ; but such stuff compared 
to real kava is like gooseberry wine to cham- 
pagne, or Rosolio to Lafitte. It is not in fact 
to be mentioned in the same breath, as any 
old kava drinker will tell you. The taste of 
kava is at first very disagreeable. It has been 
likened to magnesia, or to weak soap suds, 
and perhaps no white man ever relished his 
first draught of it. But when the liquid has 
been once swallowed, the disagreeable taste 
gives place to a pungent and pleasant sensa- 
tion that lingers for a long time on the palate, 
while a sense of comfort and contentment 
gradually steals over the whole frame. In 
this soothing power, just as in the case of to- 
bacco or opium, lies the secret of kava. It 
possesses, too, like gin, whisky, and most 
other spirits, some volatile oil, that imparts 
to it its peculiar flavor and much of its influ- 
ence over its votaries. If a man has once suc- 
ceeded in drinking a bowl of kava with real 
pleasure, his fate is sealed. Every year of 
bis residence in Fiji will probably make him 
a more confirmed kava-drinker, and unless he 
is endowed with a certain amount of strength 
of mind he will become a slave to the habit. 
Kava-drinking is probably more difficult to 
break off than either drinking of alcohol or 
excessive smoking; but perhaps it is not so 
destructive to health as either of these habits. 


How | learned to drink kava is probably how) 


most men have learned to drink it. I had often 
taken a bowl with chiefs, and on other occa- 
sions, and each time seemed to dislike the 
nauseous mixture more and more. At length, 
one unusually hot day, after a long and tire- 
some walk through the “bush,” I approached 
a native village, and knew by the aromatic 
odor which the wind carried towards me that 
kava was being “ brewed.” I was so thirsty 
that I could have drunk almost anything, and 
gladly accepted the bowl that was offered. 
No sooner was it swallowed than I felt at 
once refreshed: fatigue and lassitude gave 
place to comfort and repose. From that mo- 
ment I was in danger of becoming a kava- 
drinker. As it was, | preferred it to beer, 


maidens, having once again rinsed her hands, | champagne, or any other liquid with which 
plunged them into the bowl, and deftly spread-|the white palate is wont to stimulate itself. 


ing over the contents a wisp of rori, sank it! Kava can probably be drunk with pleasure 
to the bottom of the bowl, and brought up in only in a hot climate. I have frequently 





its meshes innumerable small portions of the 
kava wood. This process she repeated several 
times, until at length the liquid was thorough- 
ly strained, when it was fit for drinking. It 
was next, with more or less formalities and 
ceremonies, ladled out into cocoa-nut shells 












merit, or in our case, as we happened to be 
sitting. No sooner had Tiu Cakou finished 
his draught than there was a great clapping 
of hands and loud cries of maca, maca, (*‘it is 
empty, it is empty.”) The same cry was re- 
peated after each white man had drunk, 
though they were very far from being so loud 
or so hearty as in the case of the chief. 

Some persons even in Fiji profess to be very 















heard the remark made in Fiji, ‘‘ The weather 
is too cold for kava to-day ;” and anyone who 
analyses his own sensations will find that he 
looks for this drink more in hot than in cold 
weather. 


Kava is essentially the national drink of 


and handed round to the company. The chief] Western Polynesia. It is to the Fijiman what 
drank first, and then the guests in order of 


opium is to the Chinese, bang to the Indian, 
fermented milk to the inhabitant of Central 
Asia, or whisky to the Scotchman. Kava re- 
sembles opium in many points, as in its sooth- 
ing power, and in the hold it gains over those 
who have once become addicted to it. By 
the Fijian, and by many whites, it is endowed 
with almost every virtue, ‘curative, preven- 


tive, and comforting under misfortune.” There 
can be no doubt that its effects on the human 
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body are very peculiar, and would probably 
well repay a thorough scientific investigation. 
Its therapeutic qualities have, perhaps, never 
been properly tested. Persons in Fiji credit 
it with being a better blood-purifier than sar- 
saparilla, and with having the power to ward 
off diarrhoea, dysentery, and fever. If taken 
in moderation, it seems to be a kind of mere 
tonic; if taken in excess, it causes nausea, 
headache, and partial paralysis of the muscu- 
lar system. It produces a lethargic state of 
the sensibility, but without the excitement or 
consequent coma ofalcohol. In Rotumah the 
natives make a more powerful kind of agona, 
whether from some difference in the root itself 
or from a difference in the mode of its pre- 
paration. Here the bad effects of an excessive 
dose of kava can be studied with facility, for 
the natives consider it the height of wit to in- 
toxicate sailors who land on their island. I 
have seen men thus drugged who could neither 
stand nor walk, and had to be carried on 
board the vessel; and indeed, was myself on 
one occasion nearly the victim of a practical 
joke of this kind. The evil results of exces- 
sive kava-drinking are abundantly manifest 
in the persons of old topers. Their eyes be- 
come bleared, their bodies scaly, their hands 
tremble; while they themselves are haunted 
by a perpetual craving for their favorite 
drink, which, by a kind of Nemesis, they are 
unable to prepare for themselves. It is a 
humiliating sight to see some old white man, 
degraded by years of indulgence in this habit, 
going from one native house to another, and 
begging from the churlish inmates a bowl of 
the kava they are making. As likely as not 
they will refuse his request, and tell him to 
go to his own countrymen, who, however, 
know him as an “old hand,” and are gener- 
ally more pleased at his absence than his 
company.—L. Forbes’ Two Years in Fiji. 





For “The Friend.” 
\Short Sketehes of some of our early Friends; in which 
may be traced the Origin of some of our Testimonies, 
with their reasons for maintaining them. 
(Continue! from page 170.) 
The following extracts are from “ Friends 
jin the Seventeenth Century,” and relate to 
George Fox. 

“Having, by obedience to the manifesta- 
tions of Divine Grace, learned to distinguish 
between the voice of the true Shepherd and 
that of the stranger, he was made quick of 
discerning, in the Lord’s holy fear, those 
things in common observance in the profess- 
ing church, and in the different ranks of so- 
ciety, which had been contrived by man to 
promote his self-interest or minister to the 
pride of the human heart. He thus found it 
enjoined upon him to keep strictly to the use 
of the Scriptural language of thou and thee 
to a single person ; to refrain from the custo- 
mary modes of salutation, as uncovering the 
head or bowing the body ; also giving flatter- 
ing titles to any. As he was convinced that 
the common use of the article you to an in- 
dividual, was not only ungrammatical, but had 
originated from a corrupt source, and like 
the customary complimentary salutations and 
titles, was untrathful, and fostered the honor 
that men seek one from another, he fe!t re- 
quired to bear testimony against them all. 

‘‘There were few of the testimonies which 
Friends were called to bear that caused them 
more cruel persecution and suffering than 
that relative to the use of the Scripture lan- 
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guage of thou and thee, and the refusal to bow 
or take off the hat, or to give the ordinary flat- 
tering salutations. Alluding to this, George 


ings, and imprisonments we underwent, for 
not putting off our hats to men! The bad 
language and evil usage we received on this 
account, is hard to be expressed ; besides the 
danger we were sometimes in of losing our 
lives for this matter, and that by the great 
professors of Christianity. 

“He believed it right to banish from use 
the ordinary heathen names of the days of 
the week, and the similar names given to the 
months of the year, and in lieu thereof to 
name both numerically.” 

Many instances could be given, showing 
that there were others of our early Friends, 
as well as of later years, who bore the same 
testimony as George Fox did in regard to 
using the Scripture language of thee and thou 
to a single person, and who also suffered by 
their faithfulness in maintaining it. A little 
incident in the life of Thomas Chalkley may 
show how, at the early age of fourteen, he felt 
salled upon to bear his testimony in this re- 
spect; in his own words he says: “I remem- 
ber that I used to shun the cross of speaking 
in the plain language,—which I always read 
in the Holy Scriptures,—to those whom I 
conversed with, except my father and mother, 
who would not allow me to speak otherwise. 
I was convicted in my conscience that it was 
not right to play the hypocrite after that 
manner; and on a certain oceasion J had to 
speak with an officer, a great man in our 
neighborhood, and my heart moved within 
me for fear I should shun the cross of Christ; 
for it was Christ’s language to all, as we may 
read in the New Testament; and all the Scrip- 
tures, from Genesis to Revelation, speak thee 
and thou to a single person. 

‘So | took up the cross, and said thee to 
him; and he was much affronted and said, 
‘Thee! what dost thou thee me for?’ [ soberly 
asked him if he did not say thee to his Maker 
in his prayers? and whether he was too good, 
or too great, to be spoken to in the same lan- 
guage in which he addressed the Almighty ? 
to this he made no reply, but seemed to fall 
from his passion into admiration, as one smit- 
ten in himself. He bore me respect ever after ; 
and I greatly rejoiced that 1 was preserved 
faithful. Though it may look a little thing 
to some, yet I found it good, as the Scripture 
saith, not to despise the day of small things.” 

William Penn writes thus in regard to the 
plain language, in the use of the words thee 
and thou to a single person: “There is an- 
other piece of non-confurmity to the world, 
that renders us very clownish to the breed- 
ing of it, and that is, thou for you, and that 
without difference or respect to persons: a 
thing which, to some, looks so rude, it cannot 
well go down without derision or wrath. 

“ Words, of themselves, are but so many 
marks set and employed for necessary and 
intelligible mediums, or means, whereby men 
may understandingly express their minds and 
conceptions to each other; from whence comes 
conversation. Now, though the world be di- 
vided into many nations, each of which, for 
the most part, has a peculiar language, speech, 
or dialect, yet have they ever concurred in 
the same numbers and persons, as much of 
the ground of right speech. For instance; 


Fox says, ‘Oh! the blows, punchings, b 


the pronouns I and thou, are in the singular] prophets, Christ Jesus and his apostles, the 
number, and each relate to one person ; but' primitive saints, and all languages through-!comed as a valuable assistance, but now that 
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we, ye, and they, whichever used, imply two 
or more, and are in the plural number; why 
would it not be as reasonable to say thou, to 
ten or more persons, as to say you, to one? 

“ Another reason, it is neither improper nor 
uncivil, but much otherwise ; because it is used 
in all languages, speeches and dialects, and 
through all ages. ‘This is very plain; as for 
example, it was God’s language when He first 
spake to Adam, viz., Hebrew: also it is the 
Assyrian, Chaldean, Grecian, and Latin speech. 
And now amongst the Turks, Tartars, and 
several other nations, among them all there 
isa distinction preserved ; and the word thou, 
is not lost in the word which goes for you. 
And though some of the modern tongues have 
done as we do, yet upon the same error. But 
by this it is very plain, that thou is no up- 
start, nor yet improper; but the only proper 
word to be used in all languages to a single per- 
son ; because otherwise all sentences, speeches, 
and discourses may be very ambiguous, un- 
certain, and equivocal. If a jury pronounce 
a verdict, or a judge a sentence, three being 
at the bar upon three occasions, very dif- 
ferently culpable, and should say, you are 
here guilty, and to die, or innocent and dis- 
charged, who knows who is guilty or inno- 
cent? It may be but one, perhaps two; or it 
may be all three. Therefore our indictments 
run in the singular number, as hold up thy 
hand: Thou art indicted by the name of, &c.! 
and it holds the same in all conversation. 
Nor can this be avoided, but by many un. 
necessary cireumlocutions. And as the pre- 
venting of such length and obscurity was 
doubtless the first reason for the distinction, 
so cannot that be justly disused, till the reason 
be first removed ; which can never be, whilst 
two are in the world. 

“ But this is not all: it was first ascribed, 
in way of flattery, to proud popes and em- 
perors; imitating the heathens’ vain homage 
to their gods; thereby ascribing a plural 
honor to a single person; as if one pope had 
been made up of many gods, and one emperor 
of many men. For which reason, you, only 
to be used to many, became first spoken to 
one. It seems the word thou looked like too 
lean and thin a respect; and therefore some, 
bigger than they should be, would have a 
style suitable to their own ambition ; a ground 
we cannot build our practice on; for what 
began it, only loves it still. 

“* But some will tell us, custom should rule 
us; and that is against us. It is easily an- 
swered, and more truly, that though in things 
reasonable or indifferent, custom is obliging 
or harmless, yet in things unreasonable or 
unlawful, she has no authority. For custom 
can no more change numbers than genders, 
nor yoke one and you together, than make 
a man into a woman, or one a thousand. 
Mistake me not: I know words are nothing, 
but as men give them value or force by use: 
but then, if you will discharge thou, and that 
you must succeed in its p'ace, let us havea 
distinguishing word in room of you, to be 
used in speech to many. But to use the same 
word for one and many, when there are two, 
and that only to please a proud and haughty 
humor in man, is not reasonable in our sense ; 
which, we hope is Christian, though not 
modish. 

“Tf thou to a single person be improper or 
uncivil, God himself, all the holy fathers and 


out the world, are guilty; which, with sub. 
mission, were great presumption to imagine, 
Besides, we all know, it is familiar with most 
authors, to preface their discourses to the 
reader in the same language of thee and thon: 
as reader, Thou art desired, &c., or, reader, 
this is written to inform thee of the occa. 
sion, &e. 
(To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend.” 


The Chinese in San Franeiseo, 
(Concluded from page 170.) 


In acquiring an education our boys have to 
first master twenty-six characters, and per. 
haps they may be able to appreciate the feel- 
ing of the Chinese student who knows that 
before he can be deemed to have finished his 
education he must master 30,000 much more 
crooked characters; the most learned gener. 
ally get along by using no more than 10,000, 
and the common scholar does with 800 to 
1000. 

We also visited the opium dens, where we 
saw the Chinese in all stages of opium smok- 
ing, from the first whiff to the insensible de- 
bauchee lying on a narrow shelf; if the first 
pipeful does not produce the desired insensi- 
bility an attendant supplies another, and when 
the smoker falls over removes it. Those who 
use the best opium smoke about thirty cents 
worth each day, but that used by the majority 
is more or less adulterated, while that of the 
lowest class is made from the scrapings from 
the pipes of the more wealthy. The more 
intelligent of the Chinese with whom we con- 
versed informed us that the appetite for opium 
increased in the same manner as does that 
for ardent spirits, and that after the opium 
smoker has passed a certain point, its use be- 
comes so much a part of his nature that he 
cannot sustain life without it ; first losing his 
reason and soon after the power of motion. 

Among the Chinese shops and restaurants 
of Jackson and Dupont streets [ often spent 
hours, which gave me a much better know- 
ledge of this peculiar race than could have 
been obtained from reading. In all of the 
principal stores and restaurants I found mid- 
dle aged men who had sufficent knowledge of 
our language to answer questions, and in all 
cases I found them willing to impart infor. 
mation and ask questions with regard to our, 
to them distant land. Often I found what 
seemed to be family parties gathered around 
a table in the restaurant, and in pigeon Eng- 
lish have been invited to partake, but my 
lessons in geography when a boy were such 
as have since led me to associate Chinese 
dishes with rats, cats and puppies, and hence 
my appetite nearly always failed; my attempts 
to use the chop-sticks always led to a roar of 
good natured laughter, which usually ended 
in the production of a spoon for the “ Melican 
man.” At such times I have obtained much 
amusement by handing out a small note of 
our fractional currency, which was passed 
from hand to hand until some one more 
learned than the rest would explain its use; 
in one case this led to a ten cent note being 
offered to the clerk, who refused it amid much 
laughter. In California nothing but coin is 
used, and of this nothing lower than the dime 
or ten tent piece, and hence John knows but 
little of our currency troubles. 

These coolies first began to come into Cali- 
fornia when labor was scarce and were wel- 
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the supply of labor exceeds the demand they 
are not so welcome, and what to do with them 
has become quite a problem for the people of 
the golden city. Meanwhile they come in 
numbers every month, and after serving their 
time for the companies, seem to gravitate 
towards the towns: some have gone to min- 
ing, and in our long stage rides it was not 
unusual to suddenly come on a company of 
Chinamen working over some placer digging 
which had been deserted because it would not 
pay for ‘white labor.” In many trades the 
Chinese laborer is crowding the native out, 
because he not only works lower but can also 
live on so much less. On Front street there 
are thousands of sewing machines run exclu- 
sively by Chinese: in other portions of the 
town it is estimated that 6000 are engaged as 
shoemakers and cigar makers. A native house 
servant demands trom thirty to forty dollars 
per month for work which a Chinaman will 
do for twenty, and so far as his knowledge 
goes will do it better, for having no fixed 
ways of his own he can be more readily 
taught those of his employer. Our feminine 
friends in town tell us that their main trouble 
is to get used to having a man about the 
kitchen, but that when this wears off they do 
not find any greater inconvenience than such 
as arises from a want of knowledge unaccom- 
panied by awkwardness. Since my return | 
have often been asked whether the Chinese 
would not make good house and farm laborers 
in the East. To this [ can only answer that 
as a general thing all such experiments when 
isolation is the result, fail to prove satisfac- 
tory; if a railroad is to be built they can 
do it, and do it well and cheaply, but one 
taken by himself soon becomes dissatisfied ; 
they are remarkably clannish in their feelings 
and affections, and draw the lines of caste and 
language (for they have several which are 
foreign to any but a native of the same pro- 
vince) very closely; this may give way in 
time, but not for many years. As house ser- 
vants in towns where a number can congre- 
gate they seem to do well and show a re- 
markable aptitude in learning new ways. 
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Agrippa d’Aubigné fell into an ambush 
during the war of Saintonge, and was made 
prisoner. He obtained permission, however, 
from St. Leu, who commanded the Roman 
Catholic troops of the province, to pass, on 
his simple parole, afew days among his friends 
at Rochelle. But scarcely had he quitted St. 
Leu ere the latter received orders to transfer 
him to Bordeaux, chained, and under a strong 
escort. St. Leu, who both liked and respected 
his prisoner, secretly sent word to him not to 
come back; but, to his great astonishment and 
regret, he soon after saw D’Aubigné return- 
ing. “Sir,” said the Huguenot, “| have come 
to put myself into your hands, in fulfilment 
of the promise I gave you, and because I do 
not wish to compromise you with a suspicious 
and cruel court by being missing when they 
demand me of you. I know my death is de- 
termined upon ; my enemies will not be satis- 
fied till they have wreaked their vengeance 
upon me; but I shall, for my own part, have 
satisfied my conscience by the performance of 
the duties which honor and gratitude demand 
of me.”— Translated from La Gerbe. 


of Christ. 


A low station best suits a living ministry|by the well-to-do farmer. But of late years,' precious charge; great accountability lies at 
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Selected. 
THE HEAVENLY SCULPTOR. 


BY THOS. C. UPHAM. 


Shrink not from suffering. Each dear blow, 
From which thy smitten spirit bleeds, 
Is but a messenger to show 
The renovation which it needs. 


The earthly sculptor smites the rock ; 
Loud the relentless hammer rings ; 
As from the rude, unshapen block, 
At length, imprisoned beauty springs. 


Thon art that rude, unshapen stone ; 
And waitest, till the arm of strife 

Shall make its crucifixions known, 
And smite and carve thee into life. 


The Heavenly Sculptor works on thee ; 
Be patient. Soon His arm of might, 

Shall from thy prison'’s darkness free, 
And change thee to a form of light. 


Selected. 
*TWILL NOT BE LONG. 
’Twill not be long—this wearying commotion 
That marks its passage in the human breast 
And, like the billows on the heaving ocean, 
That ever rock the cradle of unrest, 
Will soon subside; the happy time is nearing, 
When bliss, not pain, shall have its rich increase ; 
E’en unto Thee the dove may now be steering 
With gracious message. Wait, and hold thy peace ; 
’Twill not be long! 


The lamps go ont; the stars give up their shining ; 
The world is lost in darkness for awhile; 

And foolish hearts give way to sad repining, 
And feel as though they ne’er again could smile. 

Why murmur thus, the needful lesson scorning ? 
Oh, read thy Teacher and His word aright ! 

The world would have no greeting for the morning, 
If ’twere not for the darkness of the night ; 

Twill not be long ! 


’T will not be long; the strife will soon be ended ; 
The doubts, the fears, the agony, the pain, 
Will seem but as the clouds that low descended 
To yield their pleasure to the parched plain. 
The times of weakness and of sore temptations, 
Of bitter grief and agonizing cry ; 
These earthly cares and ceaseless tribulations 
Will bring a blissful harvest by-and-by— 
’T will not be long! 


’Twill not be long; the eye of faith, discerning 
The wondrous glory that shall be revealed, 
Instructs the soul, that every day is learning 
The better wisdom which the world concealed. 
And soon, aye, scon, there’ll be an end of teaching, 
When mortal vision finds immortal sight, 
And her true place the soul in gladness reaching,’ 
Beholds the glory of the Infinite,— 
’Twill not be long! 


” 


“?Twill not be long!” the heart goes on repeating; 
It is the burden of the mourner’s song ; 
The work of grace in us he is completing, 
Who thus assures us—“ It will not be long.” 
His rod and staff our fainting steps sustaining, 
Our hope and comfort every day will be ; 
And we may bear our cross as uncomplaining 
As He who leads us unto Calvary ; 
’T will not be long! 


Economy in Feeding Stock. 

To raise and gather sufficient food to keep 
a number of cows, sheep or horses, through 
four to six months of winter, requires no small 
amount of labor and money, and our farmers 
bave to make close calculations in this matter, 
or find the balance on the wrong side of the 
ledger. When the country was new and the 
land rich enough to produce bountiful crops 
without the application of manures, the kind 
of food costing the least labor was preferred ; 
consequently good hay and grain answered 
every purpose, and practising economy by 


feeding anything else was seldom thought of 
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even far back in the country, and hundreds of 
miles from our larger cities, and this change of 
circumstances naturally leads the farmer to 
count more closely the cost of keeping his 
stock. Ifacow will consume two tons of hay 
during the winter, and this is worth twenty 
dollars per ton, it does not require much figur- 
ing to arrive at a definite conclusion in regard 
to what may be expected in the way of profits. 
Of course it would not be economy for the 
farmer to sell all his richest and best fodder 
and then endeavor to keep his stock through 
winter on the poorest. 

Still, by the application of an increased 
amount of labor in preparing a second-rate 
article, its value fur fuod may frequently be 
largely increased. It is here that economy 
may be practised, and it is, to a considerable 
extent by our most thorough and thriving far- 
mers. Hay at twenty to thirty dollars per ton 
is very dear food, but it is so convenient for 
handling or feeding out that the owners of 
stock dislike to dispense with it, even if it 
does cost more than they can really afford to 
pay. The same may be said of oats, but con- 
venience goes a great way in creating a de- 
mand, especially with those who are not com- 
pelled to practise strict economy. 

But farmers who reside near good markets 
may turn many a penny to the profit side of 
their farm accounts, by disposing of their most 
saleable and readily handled produce, and then 
using those of an opposite character for their 
own stock. The coarser kinds of forage plants 
will answer as well as the finer if artificially 
prepared, by cutting up and steaming, adding 
meal, shorts, or bran, and giving roots at the 
same time. Hungarian grass, millet, corn- 
stalks, and straw become first-rate food for 
stock when properly prepared by cooking or 
steaming. We know that there is much preju- 
dice existing among farmers in regard to grind- 
ing, cutting, and steaming food for their stock, 
but we believe it is mainly in consequence of 
the extra labor required, and not from any 
reason to apprehend injury to the animal. 
Coarse food made palatable and easy to digest 
by such processes as we have named is not 
likely to be injurious, even if it is in a slightly 
unnatural condition. The experiments of our 
most scientific agriculturists show that it is 
economy to make the food of domestic animals 
as digestible as possible without destroying its 
nutritive properties, and farming is carried to 
its greatest perfection, and is most profitable, 
where these processes are most in vogue. 

Our farmers must learn to practise economy 
by saving, not wasting, the coarser kinds of 
farm produce which have to great extent been 
considered of little or no value. More root 
crops should be grown, and the straw stack 
utilized instead of being left to rot down for 
manure, as is still done over a large extent of 
country. Let the steam boiler be set up and 
ibe more extensively used for preparing food 
for stock, and better results will surely follow, 
especially in the older States, where all kinds 
lof farm produce command good prices. Few 
farmers seem to know how little food will keep 
an animal healthy and in good flesh, if that 
‘little is put in the condition to be all appro- 
|priated to the animal’s use, and not pass off 
undigested.— New York. Weekly Sun. 


This is a day of peculiar desire to run into 
fashions and customs ; but let all guard their 


| hay, straw and oats have become cash articles, 'the door of parents. 
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Selected for “The Friend.” 
Extracts from George Fox’s Journal. 

“« About the beginning of the year 1646, as 
I was going into Coventry, a consideration 
arose in me,.how it was said that ‘ All Chris- 
tians are believers both protestants and pa- 
pists,’ and the Lord opened to me that #f all 
were believers, then were all born of God, and 
passed from death to life; and that none were 
true believers but such ; and though others said 
they were believers, yet they were not.” (Page 
5. 

“When I was in the deep, under all shut 
up, I could not believe that [ should ever 
overcome; my troubles, my sorrows and temp- 
tations were so great, that I often thought 
I should have despaired, I was so tempted. 
But when Christ opened to me how He was 
tempted by the same devil and had overcome 
him, and had bruised his head; and that 
through Him and his power, light, grace and 
spirit, 1 should overcome also, I had confi- 
dence in Him. So He it was that opened to 
me when I was shut up, and had neither hope 
nor faith. Christ who had enlightened me, 
gave me his light to believe in, and gave me 
hope, which is Himself revealed in me, and 
gave me his Spirit and Grace, which I found 
sufficient in the deeps and in weaknesses.” 
(Page 8.) 

“As the light appeared, all appeared that 
is out of the light; darkness, death, tempta- 
tions, the unrighteous, the ungodly ; all were 
manifest and seen in the light. After this a 
pure fire appeared in me; then I saw how He 
sat as a refiner’s fire, and as the fuller’s soap. 
Then the spiritual discerning came into me, 
by which I discerned my own thoughts, groans 
and sighs, and what it was that veiled me, 
and what it was thatopened me. That which 
could not abide in the patience nor endure the 
fire, in the light I found to be the groans of 
the flesh, that could not give up to the will of 
God; which had so veiled me that I could 
not be patient in all trials, troubles, anguishes 
and perplexities ; could not give self up to die 
by the cross, the power of God; that the liv- 
ing and quickened might follow him, and that 
that which would cloud and veil from the presence 


of Christ, that which the sword of the Spirit} 


cuts down, and which must die, might not be 
kept alive. I discerned the groans of the 
Spirit which opened me and made interces- 
sion to God. In which Spirit is the true wait- 
ing upon God for the redemption of the body 
and of the whole creation. By this true Spirit, 
in which the true sighing is, J saw over all 
the false sighings and groanings. By this in- 
visible Spirit 1 discerned all the false hearing, 
the false seeing and the false smelling, which 
were above the Spirit, quenching and griev- 
ing it; and that all that were there, were in 
confusion and deceit, where the false asking 
and praying are, in deceit and atop, in that 
nature and tongue, that takes God's holy name 
in vain, wallows in the Egyptian sea and 
asketh but hath not; for they hate the light, 
resist the Holy Ghost, turn the grace into 
wantonness, rebel against the Spirit, and are 
erred from the faith they should ask in, and 
from the Spirit they should pray by. He 
that knoweth these things in the true Spirit 
can witness them. The divine light of Christ 
manifesteth all things, the spiritual fire trieth 
and severeth all things.” (Pages 9, 10.) 

“ The law of life fleshly-minded men do not 
know, yet they will tempt you to draw you 
from the Spirit into the flesh, and so into bon- 


dage. Therefore, ye who know the love of|of the great city, dotted over an area morg 
x0d and the law of his Spirit, and the freedom |than four miles in circumference, the space 
that is in Jesus Christ, stand fast in Him, in|circumscribed in former days by the tow, 
that divine faith which He is the author of in|walls. The ruins are those of theatres, a cir. 
you, and be not entangled with the yoke of|cus, a magnificent gymnasium, and of man 
bondage. For the ministry of Christ Jesus,/other public edifices. The site of the temple 
and his teaching bringeth into liberty andjof Diana has been determined, and is bein 
freedom; but the ministry that is of man and |actively cleared by Wood, acting as the 
by man, which standeth in the will of man, |represeutative of the British Museum. These 
bringeth into bondage, and under the shadow |ruins bear the impression of a very magnifi. 
of death and darkness. Therefore none can|cent city, of great wealth and large popula. 
be ministers of Christ Jesus but in the eternal | tion. 
Spirit, which was before the Scriptures were} The plain in which the ruins are situated 
given forth; for if they have not his Spirit,|is only a few miles from the sea, and in its 
they are none of his. Though they may have |centre flows a small river, the Cayster. It is 
his light tocondemn them that hate it, yet they | very lovely as seen from a hill on which some 
can never bring any into unity and fellowship |of the ruins are found, and looks as smilin 
in the Spirit, except they be in it; for the|and as innocent as any English valley, with 
seed of God is a burdensome stone to the self-|its river wandering through green fields in 
ish, fleshly, earthly will, which reigns in its|}summertime. And yet it is entirely deserted, 
own knowledge and understanding that must |and as silent and lifeless as if the foot of man 
perish, and its own wisdom that is devilish.” | had never touched the soil, although in former 
(Page 11.) days, no doubt, it helped to nourish the hun. 
dreds of thousands who inhabited Ephesus. 
The cause of this desertion is the deadly 
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The Ruins of Ephesus. 


The great object of curiosity and interest 
to all travellers who visit Smyrna is the ruins 
of Ephesus, the great city of former days, 
celebrated both as a flourishing Greek colony 
and as the abode of the apostle Paul, in the 
early days of Christianity. They are situated 
forty-eight miles due south, on a new railroad 
opened to Aidin, a Turkish town, the centre 
of the fig trade. We started at ten and reached 
by twelve most comfortably, the Ephesus sta- 
tion near the ruins. On leaving Smyrna, we 
gradually ascended, passing through a plain 
bounded on each side by mountains several 
thousand feet high, until we reached an alti- 
tude of 500 feet by the barometer. We then 
descended a more rapid slope until we came 
to Ephesus, nearly on the sealevel. Ata few 
miles distance from Smyrna there were some 
small scattered olive and fig trees, the remains, 
no doubt, of the former plantations, with vine- 
yards and cereals, but these ceased as we re- 
ceeded from the sea, and reached the altitude 
of 400 feet. We then found ourselves on a 
barren plain, with merely here and there 
patches of ground cultivated with cereals, in 
the vicinity of small villages. Around these 
villages, in orchards generally protected by 
walls, were small fig, almond and mulberry 
trees, and vines ; otherwise the vast plain 
was abandoned and desolate. Just before we 
reached Ephesus at the south base of the hill 


malaria that reigns in this region. All the 
way from Smyrna, a rich flourishing town of 
150,000 inhabitants, we had passed through 
tens of thousands of acres of fertile land, ca- 
pable, with labor and irrigation, of producin 
anything—and yet a desert. The prinelall 
cause, I was told, here too, is the malaria fever, 
which strikes down nearly all who cultivate 
the soil. Dr. McCroith, the well known En- 
glish physician at Smyrna, told me that no one 
ever slept at Ephesus without getting fever, 
and that two years ago 50,000 of the native 
inhabitants of Aidin and the fig districts were 
llying ill, incapable of work, at the time of the 
fig harvest in autumn. The probable cause 
of the excessive unhealthiness of the Ephesus 
plain is the difficulty its river, the Cayster, 
finds in discharging its waters into the Medi- 
| terranean, and their consequent overflow of the 
entire country near their outlet. The pesti- 
ilence of malaria extends to all the low valleys 
of this region.— Wanter and Spring on the Med- 
iterranean. 





. Selected. 

I left school at fourteen years of age, and 
was apprenticed to a Friend at Malton ; where 
jthere not being much business except on 
|market days, I often read my Bible in the 
shop. Here I did not long remain, on account 
of a defect in my sight, but in my sixteenth 
year returned to my parents in London. Here 








we had crossed, which sheltered the spot, we|I was exposed to the lowest company, but 
came on a grove of magnificent fig trees, as|was mercifully preserved in innocency, and 
large as seventy-year oaks, which we were|as I did not depart from the plain language, or 
told were the beginning of the great fig\alter my dress materially, my company was 
orchards. The additional protection from|not much sought by these. * * In 17971 
the north afforded by the low hill had en-| went to live with a Friend at Strood, in Kent, 
trely changed the climate conditions, and had|where I had to mingle with persons of vari- 
enabled them to reach this splendid devel-|ous classes; and acting strictly in accordance 
opment. with my principles, I believe I was the more 

The very interesting ruins of Ephesus are | respected ; being assisted to behave with pro- 
situated on elevations which overlook a wide | priety, whilst preserved in faithfulness herein. 
plain, watered by a small river which runs;The remembrance of the sweetness which at 
into the sea a few miles further on. The'times covered my mind, is precious at this 
ground is in some places marshy, and vege- time. Oh! that our youth did more generally 
tation most rank and luxuriant. We passed'consider who it is that requires of us, as & 
through groves of the variegated thistle at people, the testimonies of plainness of speech, 
least ten feet high, with leafless stems serried| behavior, and apparel, and labor to uphold 
like pine trees, and alongside docks also ten'them in the savor of the Spirit ; how greatly 
or twelve feet high, like bushes, with immense | would it tend to keep them from many evils 
broad leaves. It is in the midst of this rich that are in the world, against which these are 
but wild vegetation that we found the remains as a wall.— Benjamin Bishop. 
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For “The Friend.” 

The following extracts from an epistle of 
John Woolman, to the Quarterly and Monthly 
Meetings of Friends in 1772, are now inserted 
at the request of a Friend and are commend- 
ed to the thoughtful perusal of our readers, 

“Beloved Friends,—Feeling at this time a 
renewed concern that the pure Spirit of light 
and life, and the righteous fruits thereof, may 
spread and prevail amongst mankind, there 
js an engagement on my heart to labor with 
my brethren in religious profession, that none 
of us may be astumbling-block in the way of 
others; but that we may so walk that our 
conduct may reach the pure witness in the 
hearts of those who are not in profession with 
us. 
And, dear friends, while we publicly own 
that the holy Spirit is our leader, the profes- 
sion is in itself weighty, and the weightiness 
thereof increases, in proportion as we are 
noted among the professors of Truth, and ac- 
tive in dealing with those who walk disorderly. 

Many under our profession for want of due 
attention, and a perfect resignation to this Di- 
vine teacher, have in some things manifested 
a deviation from the purity of our religious 
principles, and these deviations having crept 
inamongst us by little and little, and increas- 
ing from less to greater, have been so far un- 
noticed, that some living in them, have been 
active in putting discipline in practice, with 
relation to others, whose conduct has appear- 
ed more dishonorable in the world. 

As my mind hath been exercised before the 
Lord, I have seen that the discipline of the 
church of Christ standeth in that which is 
pure ; that it is the wisdom from above which 
gives authority to discipline; and that the 
weightiness thereof standeth not in any out- 
ward circumstances, but in the authority of 
Christ who is the author of it; and where any 
walk after the flesh, and not according to the 
purity of Truth, and at the same time are ac 
tive in putting discipline in practice, a veil is 
gradually drawn over its purity, and over 
that holiness of life which Christ leads those 
into, “in whom the love of God is verily per- 
fected.” 

When we labor in true love with offend- 
ers, and they remain obstinate, it sometimes 
is necessary to proceed as far as our Lord di- 
rected, ‘‘ Let him be to thee as an heathen 
man, or a publican.” 

When such are disowned, and they who act 
therein feel Christ made unto them wisdom, 
and are preserved in his meek, restoring 
spirit, there is no just cause of offence minis- 
tered to any ; but when those who are active 
in dealing with offenders indulge themselves 
in things which are contrary to the purity of 
Truth and yet judge others whose conduct 
appears more dishonorable than theirs, here 
the pure authority of discipline ceaseth as to 
such offenders, and a temptation is laid in 
their way to wrangle and contend. ‘Judge 
not,’ said our Lord, ‘that ye be not judged.’ 
This forbidding alludes to man’s judgment, 
and points out the necessity of humbly attend- 
ing to that sanctifying power under which the 
faithful experience the Lord to be ‘a spirit of 
judgment to them.’ Ard as we feel his holy 
Spirit to mortify the deeds of the body in us, 
and can say, ‘it is no more I that live, but 
Christ that liveth in me,’ here right judgment 
is known. 

While Divine love prevails in our hearts, 
and self in usis brought under judgment, a pre- 














as it is in heaven.’ 

















joined in the prayer. I 
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paration is felt to labor in a right manner 
with offenders; but if we abide not in this 
love, our outward performance in dealing with 
others degenerates into formality; for ‘this 
is the love of God, that we keep his command- 
ments.’ 

How weighty are those instructions of our 
Redeemer concerning religious duties, when 
he points out, that they who pray, should be 
so obedient to the teachings of the holy Spi- 
rit, that humbly confiding in his help, they 
may say, ‘Thy name, O Father, be hallowed ! 
Thy kingdom come; thy will be done on earth 
In this awful state of 
mind is felt that worship which stands in doing 
the will of God on earth as it is done in hea- 
ven, and keeping the holy name sacred. To 
take a holy profession upon us is awful, nor can 
we keep this holy name sacred, but by hum- 
bly abiding under the cross of Christ. The 
apostle made a heavy complaint against some 
who profaned this holy name by their manner 
of living; ‘through you,’ he says, ‘the name 
of God is blasphemed amongst the gentiles.’ 

Some of our ancestors through many tribu- 
lations were gathered into the state of true 
worshippers, and had fellowship in that which 
is pure, and as one was inwardly moved to 
kneel down in their assemblies and publicly 
call on the name of the Lord, those in the 
harmony of united exercise then present, 
mention this in 
order that we of the present age may look 
unto the Rock from whence we were hewn, 
and remember that to unite in worship, is a 
union in prayer, and that prayer is acceptable 
to the Father which is in a mind traly sancti- 
fied, where the sacred name is kept holy, and 
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great utility. It will stand any amount of 
heat, and vessels made of it can be placed on 
the fire without danger. 

The process consists essentially in heating 
the glass up to the softening point, and then 
plunging it into a bath of oil or grease. But 
to bring it to perfection has required the pa- 
tient experience of seven years. M. Bastie, 
who is a gentleman of fortune, is said to have 
made his discovery first some seven years ago. 
This was after many years of investigation. 
But although he seemed to have succeeded for 
the moment, it took two years more of contin- 
ual experiment before he could repeat his suc- 
cess. 

There are however, some uses to which this 
glass cannot be applied ; indeed it is quite pos- 
sible that the properties of the material have 
been somewhat exaggerated. A writerin the 
Scientific American, who seems to be thorough- 
ly posted on this subject, gives some valuable 
information concerning it. The glass is not 
malleable, and is not ciaimed to be so by the 
inventor, although it has been frequently so- 
called by others. It is not unbreakable, al- 
though it is much tougher than common glass, 
und will have a stronger impact. There is no 
piece which cannot be broken, and many spec- 
imens are purposely fractured at every exhi- 
bition. It cannot be cut and engraved like 
ordinary glass. Flint and other glass can be 
ground or cut on the wheel or by the sand- 
blast throughout its entire thickness. Now, al- 
though a few specimens exhibited were ground 
by the sand-blast to a very slight depth, yet 
if the blast goes beyond a certain depth it will 
break into a thousand pieces, just asa Rupert’s 
drop is shivered when ground. It does not 


the heart resigned to do his will on earth as|preserve its transparency after tempering, 


it is done in heaven. 


‘If ye abide in me,’|being generally only translucent. 
saith Christ, ‘and my words abide in you,| 


It cannot 
be cut with a diamond, making it of little or 


ye shall ask what ye will in my name, and it|no value for window glass or photographic 


shall be done unto you.’ 


rit doth open and direct our minds, and as we 


faithfully yield to its influences, our prayers|a great scientific curiosity. 


are in the will of our heavenly Father, who 
fails not to grant that which his own Spirit, 
through his children, asketh ;—thus preserva- 
tion from sin is known, and the fruits of righ- 
teousness are brought forth by such who in- 
wardly unite in prayer. 

How weighty are our solemn meetings when 
the name of Christ is kept holy?” 

(To be continued.) 
ssi 

Bastie’s Hardened Glass.—This tempered or 
toughened glass has recently attracted great 
attention in Europe. Many believe it is des- 
tined to revolutionize the manufacture of glass, 
and to come very soon into every day use. 
We are indebted to the Boston Journal of 
Chemistry for many of the following state- 
ments respecting it. It has already been made 
in sufficient experimental quantities to prove 
its applicability to all purposes for which 
glass is now used, and to many others for 
which it would have been employed were it 
not for its fragility. Vessels manufactured 
of the toughened glass, though not distin- 
guishable in appearance from those now in 
use, may be thrown about with the utmost 
carelessness, but no ordinary accidents will 
injure. The inventor proposes especially the 
manufacture of plates and dishes, cups and 
saucers, and such like articles, either transpar- 
ent or enamelled. But this is not the only 
way in which this glass is likely to prove of 








We know not what/uses, both of which purposes frequently re- 
to pray for as we ought, but as the holy Spi-| 


quire the pieces to be cut more than once be- 
foreexactly fitting. This glassis, at all events, 
It seems to be an 
enlarged Rupert’s drop, exhibiting many of its 
optical and crystalline properties.—Late Paper. 
niall 

Sea Gulls.—When wind and storm are 
looming on the hozizon they are more espe- 
cially numerous, sometimes congregating in 
flocks of several hundreds. They generally 
swim about on the waves near the shore, and 
look very picturesque when present in such 
numbers. When riding on the waters they 
have more than the usual grace and elegance 
of aquatic birds, and when soaring aloft, all 
but motionless, or describing eddying circles, 
the strength and smoothness of their flight, 
and their perfect self-possession, are pleasant 
to behold. Sea-gulls appear to soon become 
familiar with man in the pursuit of food, and 
a truly remarkable feature in their history is 
the pertinacity with which they follow ves- 
sels, especially steamers, fur the sake of the 
offal thrown overboard. In the Mediterranean 
they lie in wait off the ports, and a chosen 
band starts with nearly every steamer, and 
follows it, fair weather or foul, to its destina- 
tion. They have thus accompanied me on 
most of my longer Mediterranean excursions, 
such as from Corsica to Marseilles, or from 
Messina to Marseilles. On the latter voyage a 
troop of eight joined us as we left the port of 
Messina, and were flying about us for three 
nights and two days, apparently ever on the 
wing. Whenever I was on deck, they were 
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there, not merely following the vessel, but 
leisurely flying in circles half a mile in ad- 
vance of us, or a mile or two behind. Bits of 
bread thrown into the sea brought them all 
to us in afew seconds. Their wonderfully 
acute sight at once detected the prize, when 
they would descend from a great height, like 
an arrow, and pounce on the smallest morsel 
floating in the foaming furrow traced by the 
vessel. The captain said that they knew the 
track of the Mediterranean steamers as well 
as the oldest pilots. I have been told that 
they follow in the same way the steamers 
from New York to Europe, for ten days and 
more. They probably rest and sleep occa- 
sionally on the bosom of the sea, and after- 
wards overtake the ship by their rapid flight. 
— Winter and Spring on the Mediterranean. 
> 

I have sometimes been present in a dying 
hour! I have been present at a scene of 
humbling distress; I have seen in some, the 
closing period of a regular life of virtue: yet 
such a life, as on account of outward poverty, 
had been despised and overlooked—a whole 
life spent, in which its happiest moments 
would have passed for miserable, in the minds 
of thousands: yet when they have finished 
their course, they have experienced trium- 
phant joy, in the blessed hope and assurance 
of eternal life through the merits of their dear 
Redeemer ! 

I have also beheld on the other hand, the 
habitations of splendor exhibit a mournfal 
scene of distress, far different from the former. 
‘Then, when the solemn approach of death 
hath begun to appear, attended with all its 
tremblings and tearful apprehensions of an 
after state! when the soul, agonizing in its 
pains, hath viewed things in a far different 
light to what it had before done; when even 
the riches, in which it had long trusted, fell 
short of giving the least satisfaction—no hope 
of future happiness afforded to the possessor 
—but, on the contrary, a gloomy prospect of 
despair; of an eternal state of misery! of this 
I have been made a sorrowful witness, that 
some have gone out of the world, without God, 
without hope; without one comfortable re- 
flection from the sacred ransom of a dying 
Saviour. 

In vain have they ardently wished, in an 
expiring hour, that they might have been 
permitted to lengthen out their allotment of 
life a little longer ; that they might have but 
a short space of added time afforded them, 
for the important purpose of repentance and 
amendment of life; for feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, and visiting the sick; 
virtues, to which they had no pretence in any 
of their past hours, and which then it proved 
too late for them to attain, however necessary 
for their standing approved at the last judg- 
ment, to which they were approaching.—S. 
Fothergill. 


THE FRIEND. 
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FIRST MONTH 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Foreicn.—The Bank of England has made a further 
advance in the rate of interest. The rate is now five 
per cent. as the minimum charge. 

A Paris dispatch says : Sir John H. Glover, Governor 
of Newfoundland, has arrived here for the purpose of 
settling the differences between England and France in 
regard to the Newfoundland fisheries. It is believed 
that he is authorized to purchase the relinqnishment 
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by France of her privileges for a considerable sum of 
money. 

The Prince of Wales and suite arrived at Delhi the 
11th instant, and left the 17th for Cashmere. 

It is expected that the Queen will personally open 
the approaching session of Parliament, accompanied by 
the Princess of Wales. 

The failure is announced of a firm of metal merchants 
in Birmingham, with liabilities of £167,000 sterling. 

The Marquis of Ripon, the English nobleman who 
recently embraced the Roman Catholic faith, has pre- 
sented the Pope with £10,000 sterling. 

A cotton mill at Astley, and another at Manchester, 
has been destroyed by fire. Loss about £100,000 sterl- 
ing. 

London, Ist mo. 17th.—U. S. sixes, 1867, 108; new 
five per cents, 104}. 

Liverpool.—Middling uplands cotton, 6 11-16d. ; Or- 
leans, 7d. 

The dissensions in the French Cabinet have been 
pacified, and it is probable all the members will retain 
their places for the present. President MacMahon has 
expressed thankfulness for the settlement of the trouble. 
The President has issued a procla. nation respecting the 
election of Senators and Deputies, in which he appeals 
to the electors on behalf of order and peace as the great 
needs of France. The men elected to the new cham- | 
bers will, he trusts, rally around his government and 
sustain the conservative and truly liberal policy which | 
he desires to maintain. The Paris correspondent of ! 
the Times says, the proclamation seems to have a tran- 
quilizing effect. 

Say, Minister of Finance, has instructed his subordi- 
nate officials not to connect themselves with the elec- | 
toral agitation, to vote according to their convictions, | 
but not to participate in any manifestations either be- 
fore or after the elections. 

Gambetta’s organ regards the proclamation of Mac- 
Mahon as a confirmation of Republican institutions. 

Elections for delegates who are to choose Senators, 
were held on the 16th inst. thronghout France. The 
Times Paris special says: “ Among the Conservative 
delegates elected in those departments from which the 
results have so far been made known, the Legitimists 
and Orleanists are comparatively few in number, the 
prevailing element consists of pronounced B onapartists. 
If the returns already at hand could be taken as a cri- 
terion of the final result, they would give us a Senate 
composed of 130 Republicans (including the life Sen- 
ators already elected by the Assembly), 100 militant 
Bonapartists, and 70 belonging to various parties, in- 
cluding patient B »napartists.” 

A royal decree has been issued in Madrid disquali- 
fying generals and all public functionaries receiving 
above £500 per annum from sitting in either house of 
the Cortes. 

The government has authorized the publication of 
fourteen new journals, 

At Madagascar the Queen is carrying out her order 
to free all slaves imported during the last nine years. 
There are, however, some portions of the island where 
her authority is not acknowledged, and there the slave 
trade is still active. 

The inhabitants of all the large towns in Siberia pro- 
test against any more Russian convicts being sent to 
that country. Hereafter it is expected that the worst 
class of criminals will be sent to the Island of Sagha- 
lien, recently obtained from Japan, and that Strate! 
prisons will be provided for others. 

The Sultan of Turkey has issued a “ Firman,” ad- | 
dressed to the Grand Vizier, ordering a number of im- 
portant reforms to be instituted. It removes all dis- 
qualifications from his non-mussulman subjects, who 
are declared eligible for appointments in every branch 
of the public service. Honest and capable persons 
alone should be selected, without regard to race or re- 
ligious profession. 

The Spanish government has seized copies of pro- 
clamations issued by some of the bishops stigmatizing 
candidates for the Cortes as impious if they favor re- 
ligious toleration. The government has sanctioned 
public meetings and other electoral proceedings in favor 
of several prominent Republicans. 

It is reported that the Khedive of Egypt is negotia- 
ting with English capitalists for the sale of Egyptian 
railways. 

It is stated that the project of Bismarck for buying 
up the German railways meets with widespread oppo- 
sition. 

Unitep States.—There were 346 interments in 
Philadelphia last week, and 508 in New York. 

The Chicago Tribune gives the aggregate wholesale 
business of Chicago in produce, merchandize and manu- 
factured goods, for the year 1875, as $657,000,000, 


| 


against $639,000,000 in 1874. Prices in 1875 ave 

ten per cent. less than in 1874, consequently the bulk 
in quantity of goods handled was probably twenty per 
cent. greater than in 1874. The number of hogs brought 
to Chicago in 1875 was 3,912,110, against 4,258,379 the 
previous year. In beef cattle there was an increase 
from 843,966 head in 1874, to 920,843 last year. The 
total receipts of grain in 1875 were 79,505,050 bushels, 
against 95,611,713 bushels in 1874. There was a decline 
of about 5,500,000 bushels in wheat, and 8,000,000 in 
corn. The number of hands employed in manufactories 
is returned as 59,335, and the aggregate wages paid 
$28,452,580. About ten miles of new buildings were 
erected last year, at a cost of $10,000,000. 

The House of Representatives in Congress has de- 
voted several days to the consideration of a general 
“Amnesty bill.” It proposes to remove the remaining 
disabilities from all those who took purt in the rebei- 
lion, on condition that the several parties take an oath 
or affirmation to support the Constitution of the United 
States and obey the laws thereof. On the vote being 
taken it fell short of the required two-thirds, there being 
182 yeas to 97 nays. Ouly twelve Republican mem- 
bers voted for the bill. 

Foreign immigration to the United States has greatly 
declined. In 1874 the number of immigrants who 
landed in New York was 140,337, and in 1875 only 
84,544. Of these 28,325 were from Germany, 25,033 
[reland, an 112.936 from England. 

Last week the steamship City of Richmond arrived 
at New York, having made the run from Queenstown 
to Sandy Hook in 8 days, 9 hours and 14 minutes, 

The Murkets, &e.—Tue following were the quotations 
on the 17th inst. New York.—American gold, 1184 
113}. U.S. sixes, 1881, registered, 120}; coupons, 
1213; do., 1868, registered, 1203; coupons, 121}; five 
per cents, 118 a 118}; do. 1881, 116} a 117§. Superfine 
flour, $4.40 a $4.85; State extra, $4.90 a $5.35; finer 
brands, $5.50 a $10.50. No. 2 Chicago spring wheat, 
$1.22; No. 3 do., $1.07; red western, $1.22 a $1.25; 
white Canadian, $1.49; amber western, $1.44 a $1.45, 
Oats, 44 a 52 cts. New yellow western corn, 65 cts; 
old mixed, 72} cts. Philadelphia. —Uplands and New 
Orleans middling cotton, 13} a 13} cts. Superfine flour, 


I$4 a $4.50; extras, $5 a $5.50; finer brands, $6 a $8.50. 


Old red wheat, $1.40; amber, $1.42. Rye, 83 a 85 cts, 
Old yellow corn, 68 cts. ; new yellow, 56 a 62 cts. Oats, 
42 a 50 cts. Sales of 3500 beef cattle at 7} a 7} cts, 
per lb. gross for extra; 6 a7 cts. for fair to good, and 
4 a 5} cts. for common. About 8000 sheep sold at 4} 
a 6} cts. per lb. gross, and 5000 hogs at $9 a $11.50 per 
100 lb. net. Chicago.—No. 2 spring wheat, $1.10; No. 
3 do., 81} cts. No.2 corn, 434 cts. No. 2 oats, 30$ cts. 
Birley, 81 a 82 cts. Rye, 67 cts. Lard, $12.35 per 
100 Ibs. Cineinnati.—Wheat, $1.30 a $1.32. Corn, 4 
a45 cts. Oats, 30 a 42 cts. Rye, 78 a 80 cts. Lard, 
13 cts. Milwaukie—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.10; No.2 
do., $1.02; No. 3 do., 85 cts. No. 2 corn, 48 cts. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wanted, a Teacher for the Girl’s Mathematical 
School, to enter on her duties at the opening of the 
Summer Session. Application may be made to 

Lydia L. Walton, Moorestown, N. J. 
Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, “ 

Snsan E. Comfort, Knox St., Germantown, 
Martha D. Allen, 528 Pine St., Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Josaua H. Worts- 
tneTon, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


Diep, at his residence, near Damascoville, Ohio, oa 
the 2ist of 8th mo. 1875, Lrypsey Coss, in the 72d 
year of his age, a member and elder of Upper Spring: 
field Monthly Meeting. He acceptably filled the station 
of overseer for several years, his unassuming manners 
and persuasive language found a fitting place in this 
important service. It may be truly said of him, “he 
was a father in the church.” A short time before his 
close, he said, he did not see but that he might be raised 
jup again; that he was entirely resigned to the Divine 
will ; that he had no works of righteousness of his own 
to depend upon; nothing but the mercy of God in 
Christ Jesus. At the same time referring to the great 
efforts being made to lay waste many of our testimonies 
he said, our own members had need often to be re 
minded to recur to first principles. 
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